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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Egypt (pp. 5, 6, 7) 
How We Live in Egypt (pp. 8, 9) 
Your Rugged Constitution — 

Treason Defined (p. 10) 
A Monkey Rides a Pig—A story 

(pp. 11, 12) 

THE ART OF FARMING 
Three Projects 

The projects suggested here can be 
used as separate units or as a series of 
activities related to the articles on 
Egypt. 


Aims 

1. To understand how farming sup- 
ports man’s life and to observe how 
planting and harvesting have been 
celebrated in festival and song for 
thousands of years. 

2. To make a feeling approach to 
the study of farming and to gain prac- 
tice in creative writing by originating 
a poem about the good earth. 

3. To consider how man can help 
“two ears of corn, or two blades of 
grass to grow on a spot of ground 
where only one grew before.” 

4. To find out how man is farming 
in Egypt, or in some other region about 
which the class is studying. 


Project I 

To the Class: Agriculture, building, 
and weaving have been called the three 
chief occupations and arts of mankind. 
What have these arts to do with our 
daily lives? 

Pupils and teacher talk about food, 
clothing, and shelter, naming specific 
things which are the products of each 
of the aforementioned occupations. 

For thousands of years the art of 
agriculture has been honored in poetry 
and song and festival, and all over the 
world man has found ways of giving 


thanks to God for the earth and its 
abundance. Can we think of any well- 
known words that have been written 
about planting and harvesting and 
thanksgiving? 

Pupils and teacher recite or read 
aloud such lines as these: 

“The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof.”—Psalms 

“Our harvests being gathered in, our 
governor sent four men on a fowling, 
so that we might after a special manner 
rejoice together after we had gathered 
the fruit of our labors.”"—Wins_ow, The 
Pilgrims’ Thanksgiving. 


“Give fools their gold, and knaves their 


power; 

Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 

Or plants a tree, is more than all.” 
—Wurrtier, A Song of Harvest 


“The corn is ripe for reaping, 
Fields glow with ruddy grain; 
And we must now be keeping 
Our harvest feast again.”"—J. Farmer. 


Think of yourself as a young farmer 
tilling the soil in your state or in some 
other region of the world. Write a 
poem about the good earth and the 
freshening rain, about the sun shining 
on your fields and the young plants 
growing tall. Picture the beauty of 
“the fruited plain” and the joy of reap- 
ing the harvest. Tell of the hardships 
that come with drought and destroying 
floods, and of the goodness of people 
helping people near and far away, 
when the need arises. For background 
material on farming in various regions 
consult your Junior Scholastic file. 


Project II 
New knowledge of plants and soils, 
great advances in methods of irrigating, 
and the development of modern farm 
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machinery have influenced agricultural 
practices in many parts of the world. 
In some regions, however, farmers have 
neither the gasoline-powered plows and 
harvesters used today, nor the gasoline 
such machinery would require. And 
their methods of irrigating the soil are 
primitive. Let's tell about some of the 
contrasts to be seen in methods of farm- 
ing round the world today. 

Pupils and teacher mention such 
widely different ways of plowing and 
planting, irrigating and harvesting as 

ese: 


(a) The farmer of South China 
plowing his field with a wooden plow 
drawn by a water buffalo. 

(b) A modern plow drawn by a 
traction engine breaking up the soil of 
the prairies. 


(a) The farmer of French Morocco 
winnowing his wheat by throwing the 
grains into the air, and letting the 
breeze separate the seeds from their 
husks. 

(b) Acombine on the western plains 
of the U.S. cutting, threshing, and 
bagging wheat. 


(a) Farmers of Iran digging under- 
ground tunnels, sometimes 30 miles 
long, to carry water from mountain 
springs to their fields. 

(b) Farmlands provided with water 
for irrigation and for electric power 
by great dams. 


It has been said that mankind owes 
much to whoever can make two ears of 
corn, or two blades of grass grow on a 
spot of ground where only one grew 
before. Do you agree with this state- 
ment? Do you know what the United 
Nations is attempting to do to improve 
the art of agriculture in regions of .the 
world where man is reaping scant 
harvests? For literature on this subject 
write to: United Nations, Dept. of 
Public Information, United Nations, 
N.Y. For other information about farm- 
ing see what the reference material in 
your library has to offer under these 
heads: farms and farmers; machinery, 
agricultural; irrigation; soil conservation 
and erosion; agriculture. 


Project III 
Let us now focus our attention on 
farming as it is practiced in Egypt 
Underline in the theme article, and in 
the interviews with Ihsan Bastuly 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: March 19 
Special Issue on Distribution 
Your Bugged Constitution: “Code of 

Conduct” 
Play: The Story of Transportation 
Articles: The Miracle of Modern Dis- 
tribution 
Rush—Perishable 
Picture story: Chocolate Journey 


March 26 
Theme Article: Ports of Industrial 
Scandinavia (Sweden's East Coast), 
film-text article 
Your Rugged Constitution: Changing 
the Constitution 











Farag and Abt Elhamid Mohamed, all 

references to the following matters; 

soil 

delta farmlands 

climate 

the life-bringing Nile 

number and kinds of crops grown 

rainfall 

irrigation canals 

Aswan Dam 

desert and jungle areas 

farmers of Egypt 

farm villages 

Shem Nessim, 
spring. 


Take turns reading what you have 
found out about the farms and the 
farmers of Egypt, then let us discuss 
possible ways of improving agricultural 
practices in the land of the Nile. 


LETTER WRITING 
World Friendship Project 


To the Pupils: All over the world 
young people are making friends in 
distant lands through ap exchange of 
letters. This week, in the pages of 
Junior Scholastic, we meet (a) 15-year- 
old Ihsan Bastuly Farag, who comes 
from a farm village of Egypt and who 
now lives at a school in Cairo (b) 
Abt Elhamid Mohamed, a 15-year-old 
boy who lives in Cairo from October 
until June each year, but whose real 
home is in Port Said, at the northern 
end of the Suez Canal. If you decide to 
write to either of these young people it 
would be fun to include in your letter 
a poem you have written and to ask 
whether they, too, like to write poetry. 
Select something Ihsan or Abt has to 
say about life in Egypt and begin your 
letter by commenting on the statement. 
If you have another idea for a lively 
opening sentence for your letter-con- 
versation, tell the class about it. 


festival of returning 


Your Rugged Constitution 


Aims 

1. To find out how treason is defined 
by the Constitution of the United States 
and to learn under what circumstances 
an accused person can be punished for 
this crime. 

2. To learn something about the 
treason trial of Aaron Burr in 1807. 

3. To understand that spying against 
the U.S. is treasonable and punishable 
by death, and to learn about the treason 
cases before the courts recently. 

4. To gain practice in locating par- 
ticular clauses of the Constitution. 


Procedure 


1. Read the article aloudgstopping 
to locate in the Constitution the clauses 
referred to—clauses 1 and 2 of section 
3, Article 3. 

2. Frame three questions based on 
this article and submit them to your 
classmates for a question-and-answer 
round table talk. For example: 

(a) How long had Louisiana been 
part of the U.S. when Burr was accused 
of trying to seize control of it? 

(b) Why is it important to have a 
definition of treason written into the 
Constitution? 

(c) Has anyone ever been sentenced 
to death for spying against the U.S.? 


A Monkey Rides a Pig 
Aims 


1. To give opportunity for the enjoy- 
ment of reading. 

2. To encourage sympathetic and 
pleasurable friendships with animals. 

3. To provide the pupils with further 
material for a scrapbook of animal 
stories. 

To the Class: Read this story for the 
sheer fun of it, then add it to the 
collection of animal stories that have 
appeared in Junior Scholastic. Have 
you thought of making a scrapbook of 
these tales? 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Name the capital of Egypt and 
largest city in Africa. (Cairo) 

2. In what area of the country do 
most Egyptians live? (Along the Nile) 

3. Egypt and Britain are quarreling 
over what region south of Egypt? (The 
Sudan) 

4. Britain and Egypt are also quarrel- 
ing over a waterway. What is it called? 
(The Suez Canal) 

5. What is the only crime defined in 
the Constitution? (Treason) 

6. What branch of the Government 


has power to fix the punishment for this 
crime? (Congress) 

7. The U. S. is building up a herd of 
what kind of animals on Nunivak 
Island? (Musk oxen) 

8. U. S. scientists have developed a 
cheap, new way of producing fresh 
water from something else. What is 
that “something”? (Sea water) 

9. In what country did NATO just 
finish holding a meeting? (Portugal) 

10. What day is now set aside as 
Citizenship Day? (Sept. 17) 





age to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 17 

ACROSS: 4-pile 
1-hawthorn; ie eA: Min Ute: “is-batter: 16 16: 
exists; 20-awl; 22-iei; 23-seedling; 26-grip; 
oT peat 29-team; 30-yam 

WN: 1-Missouri; 2- ralp; 3-yes; aR: 
5-wet; 6-swat; 7-hub; 8-Asa; 9-rt =.; 
14-te am; i5-ex; in-siip: "18-ten; 19-Sig: 
20-as; 21-we; 24-dram; 25-lit; 21-sty; 28-pea 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 
EGYPT'S STORY: Ii-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 
5-b; 6-b. 
2. T FOR TREASON: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 
5-F; 6-T; 7-T; 8-F. 
TO: soeet 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 16, 12, 


3. A 
4, 15, 16, 17, 19, 
OSE FOR NEWS: 1-Elizabeth; 2-fresh 


aula 3-al yr eal 4-musk oxen; 5-Citizen- 
ship Day; 6-Lisbo 
PICTURES TO ‘GUIDE YOU: 1-b; 2-c. 





Tools for Teachers 


Sweden 
March 26 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Sweden, 1949, free, 
Swedish National Tourist Office, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Land and People of Sweden, 
by Frederic Nano, $2.50 (Lippincott, 
1949). Sweden: Model for a World, 
by Hudson Strode, $5.00 (Harcourt, 
1949). 

ARTICLES: “Sweden,” by H. A. 
Grunwald, Time, Dec. 31, 1951. “Scan- 
dinavia,” U.N. World, Aug. 1951. 
“Sweden and Denmark,” Atlantic 
Monthly, Aug. 1950. 

FILMS: Ports of Industrial Scandi- 
navia, 20 minutes, sale or rent, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Prosperity of peoples of 
eastern Swedish coast; resources, abun- 
dant water power. Various port cities. 
Life in a Fishing Village, 10 minutes, 
black and white or color, sale, Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 East South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. Life and 
work in Gravarna, typical Swedish fish- 
ing village. Sweden, 14 minutes, sale, 
March of Time, Forum Editions, 369 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Industries; cooperatives; people; cities. 

FILMSTRIPS: Sweden, 70 frames, 
Filmette, 635 Riverside Drive, New 
York 31, N. Y. Sweden Series, 30 
frames each, Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Mel- 
rose Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Regional 
geography; people and occupations; 
cities and views. 
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up 
WEIGHT-BUILDER: Herbert, baby walrus 
at Bronx (N. Y.) Zoo, sips a pan of 
milk. He has put on 140 pounds in 
last four months, tips scale at 380. 
Only a year old, he will reach 3,000 
pounds by time he becomes full-grown. 


NATO LEADERS HOLD 
MEETING IN LISBON - 


The defenses of Western Europe 
are growing stronger. Leaders of the 
14 nations which make up NATO 
recently met in Lisbon, Portugal. 
These nations are: the U. S., Canada, 
Britain, Norway, Denmark, Portugal, 
Iceland, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Tur- 
key, and Greece. 

It was the ninth and most impor- 
tant meeting of the NATO repre- 
sentatives. They made many deci- 
sions which will stiffen the defenses 
of the free world. They agreed to: 


1. Set up a permanent headquar- 


- ters in Paris. In charge of this head- 


quarters there will be a new Secre- 
tary-General. 


2. Spend more than three billion 


| dollars on defense works in the next 


three years. The U. S. will provide 
nearly half of this sum. 

3. Build an army of more than 
half a million men by the end of 
1952, and of more than a million men 
by the end of 1954. 


4. Set up a European international 
army of troops from France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and Western Germany. 

5. Add Morocco and Tunisia to 
the NATO defense area. Morocco 


and Tunisia are French possessions 
in North Africa. 


Elizabeth’s Coronation 
Is Scheduled for 1953 


The coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth II of Britain will take place 
next year. This delay follows British 
tradition. New Kings and Queens 
are not usually crowned in the same 
year the previous sovereign died. 

The British have another reason 
for wanting to hold the coronation 
next spring or summer. They hope 
to attract many visitors from abroad 
who will bring much-needed foreign 
money to Britain. 

The first coronation of an English 
king was held more than a thousand 
years ago. Many of the articles used 
in that ceremony will be used next 
year. The throne on which Queen 
Elizabeth will sit when she is 
crowned was first used more than 
600 years ago. 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONY 


The ceremony is a religious one. 
It is performed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He will crown the 
Queen, and will ask for God’s bless- 
ing on her reign. In return the Queen 
will promise to rule wisely, to pre- 
serve the laws of her people, and to 
obey the will of God. 

As soon as Princess Elizabeth be- 
came Queen, her son, Prince Charles, 
became heir to the throne. Next in 
line is his sister, Princess Anne. Next 
comes the Queen's sister, Princess 
Margaret, and then her uncle, the 
Duke of Gloucester. In the Feb. 20 
issue of Junior Scholastic, Princess 
Margaret was accidentally left out of 
the line of succession. 


Congress Makes Sept. 17 
Citizenship Day in U.S. 


September 17 has been made “Citi- 
zenship Day.” It is the anniversary 
of the signing of the Constitution on 
Sept. 17, 1787. Citizenship Day will 
honor new citizens—those who are 
new citizens and young people who 
have just reached the voting age. 
This was the purpose of “I Am an 
American Day.” It used to be ob- 
served on the third Sunday in May. 
Congress recently voted to replace 
I Am an American Day with Citizen- 
ship Day. 





“TV or Not TV” Is 
Question Before House 


Should meetings of Congress be 
televised? Last month Speaker Sam 
Rayburn of the House of Repre- 
sentatives came up with an answer. 
He said, “No.” So for the time being, 
meetings of the House will not be 
televised. But the House can over- 
rule its Speaker. And on this issue, 
it may. The question of televising 
Congress has become a hot debate 
in Congress. Here are some argu- 
ments for and against it. 


FOR 


The people have the right to know 
what Congress is doing. We elect 
congressmen to serve us. We have a 
right to keep checking on them. 
Television. is a kind of reporting. It 
shows what is happening. 


AGAINST 


The Constitution gives Congress 
complete control over its own meet- 
ings. Therefore Congress must be 
free to decide whether or not it 
should be televised. 


FOR 


Television will make people more 
interested in government. Less than 
50 per cent of the voters vote in 
congressional elections. This should 
be near 100 per cent. After watching 
their representatives debating on the 
screen, people will become more in- 
terested and more likely to vote. 


AGAINST 


The people want entertainment 
on TV. So they will want to see 
their congressmen putting on a 
show. The “showman” politician will 
get a lot of attention. The quiet, 
dignified, thoughtful congressman 
will get little. Congress will become 
less thoughtful and more like a 
theatre. 


FOR 


TV will result in better lawmakers 
and better laws. We must believe 
that the people can tell the differ- 
ence between good lawmakers and 
bad ones. After watching them on 
TV, the people will know which 
ones to re-elect. 


AGAINST 


The people will be taken in by 


the many clever speakers who make 
big promises. 


aantane matin of America 


In drawing of convertiplane artist has opened side to show arrangement of litters. 


Plane can also carry troops or regular 


New Plane Combines 
"Copter, Fixed-Wing 


Four aircraft companies are work- 
ing on a new kind of plane to make 
air travel safer. It is a cross be- 
tween a fixed-wing plane and a heli- 
copter, and is called a convertiplane. 

Ninety-five per cent of all airplane 
accidents take place at landings or 
take-offs. Helicopters rarely crack 
up then. But helicopters do not 
move fast and have a short flight 
range. 

The convertiplane has the speed 
and range of a fixed-wing plane. It 
moves in straight flight at speeds up 
to 200 mph and has a range of 1,000 
miles. When landing, taking off, or 
turning, it operates like a helicopter. 

The convertiplane has two rotors 
and two 85 hp engines. It can carry 
20 passengers, 18 equipped soldiers, 
or 12 litter patients. 


Midnight March 17, in U.S. 
Is Very Taxing Time 


By midnight on March 17, more 
than 50 million Americans will have 
filed a tax return with the Federal 
Government. Everyone who earned 
more than $600 in 1951 has to fill 
out a return. In it he states how 
much money he earned and how 
much of it is due in taxes. 

Most people have paid their 1951 
taxes already. A person who earns 
a regular salary has the tax taken 
out by his employer before he re- 
ceives his pay. 

How much anyone is taxed de- 
pends on how much he earned and 


passengers. Note stubby wings. 


how many people were dependent 
on him. 

The Government expects to col- 
lect more than 48 billion tax dollars 
for 1951. 


Communists Claim Russia 
Is “Neutral” in Korea War 

Korean truce talks were tightly 
deadlocked as we went to press. 
The main issues were: 

1. Neutral nations. A team of neu- 
tral nations is needed to police a 
truce and make sure that neither 
side breaks the truce terms. The 
United Nations’ named Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland as its 
three members of the team. Switzer- 
land is not a U. N. member. It has 
taken no part in the Korean war. 
Norway and Sweden are U. N. mem- 
bers. But they are small countries 
and their contribution to the war 
has been small. 

The Communists named Russia, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia as their 
three team members. Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are Russian-run 
countries. 

The U. N. refuses to accept Rus- 
sia as a neutral nation. Russia has 
supplied jet planes and many arms 
for Communist forces in Korea. It 
has trained Communist armies. 
Many people think Russia directs 
Communist moves in Korea. 

2. Prisoners. The Communists 
have broken their promise to ex- 
change more information on pris- 
oners. They have also refused to 
exchange sick and wounded pris- 
oners immediately. 
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World’s Airmen Given 
New Alphabet to Learn 


The world’s airmen will have to 
learn their alphabet all over again. 
But this alphabet is not the ordinary 
one, It is a special list of words used 
instead of the letters that pilots 
have to pronounce over their radios. 

Some letters sound alike and are 
easily confused. The new alphabet 
provides words that cannot be mis- 
taken for one another. It is an inter- 
national alphabet to be used by air- 
men and airport radiomen from 
every nation. 

U. S. and British airmen had a 
letter language like this in World 
Wars I and II. But foreign flyers 
often mixed up the alphabet because 
they did not understand the English 
words. English is used for interna- 
tional aviation language because the 
airmen cf many nations have been 
trained in the U. S. and Britain. 

Now the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (ICAO) has come 
up with an alphabet that everyone 
can understand. The new words are 
international. They are used in near- 
ly every language in the world, and 
people of all nationalities can under- 
stand and pronounce them. 


THE OLD AND NEW 


ICAO War Il War I 
. Alfa Able Able 
. Bravo Baker Boy 
.. Coca Charlie Cast 
.. Delta Dog Duck 
t...Echo Easy Easy 
*... Foxtrot Fox Fox 
G...Golf George George 
. Hotel How Have 
. India Item Item 
..Juliett Jig jig 
..Kilo King King 
.. Lima Love Love 
.. Metro Mike Mike 
.. Nectar Nan Nan 
. Oscar Oboe Opal 
.. Papa Peter Pup 
. Quebec Queen Quack 
.. Romeo Roger Rash 
. Sierra Sugar Sale 
.. Tango Tare Tare 
.. Union Uncle Unit 
. . Victor Victor Vice 
..Whiskey William Watch 
.. Extra X-Ray X-Ray 
.. Yankee Yoke Yoke 
.. Zulu Zebra Zed 


<cATn 
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® Means word is defined on page 16. 
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| Science News’ 


Girl holds the tiny new transitor. 


Plastic Bug with Wire Legs 

A plastic bug with wire legs— 
that’s what the newly developed 
transitor looks like. It’s about the 
size and shape of a kernel of corn. 
he transitor can do almost anything 
a radio tube can do, and more. 

When production of transitors gets 
under way, it will make possible; 

1. Smaller and better TV sets. 

2. Vest-pocket radios, almost as 
good as table models. 

3. Better and smaller electronic 
brains. 

4. Combination radio receivers 
and transmitters. These may be pow- 
ered by energy sent out by a distant 
transmitter. 

The transitor has a much longer 
life than a radio tube. It can be 
powered by a tiny amount of elec- 
tricity. It is not harmed by being 
banged around, by dampness, very 
high temperatures, or very low tem- 
peratures. 

The transitor is made of wire and 
plastic. At the plastic’s core is a speck 
of germanium metal. It is this metal 
which puts the electrons* through 
their paces, just as a radio tube does. 


Fresh Water from Salt 

Some people are going to be drink- 
ing sea water. But they won't be able 
to tell it from the regular fresh water 
they've been drinking. 

U. S. scientists have just invented 
a new, cheap way of desalting sea 
water. This means turning it into 
fresh water by removing the salt. 

The discovery is good news for 


states like New York, Texas, and 
California. Shortages of fresh water 
limit the number of people who can 
live in them and the amount of land 
which can be farmed. 

But these states lie near large 
bodies of salt water. By using the 
new, cheap process, they can make 
as much fresh water as they need. 

Big -desert areas of the world 
which lie near the ocean will also 
benefit. For them the new discovery 
means water for irrigating dry land. 
In Australia, Israel, and the Arab 
countries of the Middle East, people 
will be able to settle down and farm 
land that is now barren. 

The new desalting process works 
by use of electrical energy. Electric 
charges are passed between two 


‘ membranes*. The membranes are 


made of plastic and are ten to forty 
one-thousandths of an inch thick. 

A stream of sea water fed to the 
unit splits into two streams—a fresh- 
water one and a brine* stream. The 
fresh water can be used for drinking 
or for agriculture and industry. The 
brine can be treated to yield chemi- 
cals such as salt or magnesium. 

We have membranes in our bod- 
ies. Studying the artificial mem- 
branes will help scientists find out 
more about our bodies. 


Years ago huge herds of musk 
oxen roamed Alaska and other north- 
ern lands. Gradually, they began to 
disappear. Most of them were killed 
for food by Eskimos. 

Since 1935 the U. S. has been try- 
ing to build up a herd of musk 
oxen. That year, 27 of them, cap- 
tured in Greenland, were shipped to 
Nunivak Island, just off the coast of 
Alaska. Today the herd has grown in 
size to 74. They are the only musk 
oxen in U. S. territory. 

The musk ox is really a member of 
the sheep family, specially equipped 
for Arctic weather. He has an outer- 
coat of long, dark brown hair, and 
an undercoat of wool, which he 
sheds every spring. He is armed with 
long, curving horns. 

Many explorers think we should 
breed and tame large numbers of 
these oxen so that men living in the 
Arctic would have more meat and 


milk. 





fg YOU planned a trip to Egypt, 
what would you want to see? 
There are the wide expanses of the 
Sahara where no living thing can sur- 
vive. There is the long, ribbon-like 
Nile which is the bloodstream of 
Egypt. There are the Pyramids, and 
the Sphinx. Ancient temples and the 
remains of cities long forgotten are 
there. Cairo, with its bazaars, fine 
gardens and famous museum of an- 
cient treasures are “musts.” 

But most of all you'll want to see 
the country itself—the barren, hot 
desert and the longest river in the 
world. The best way to see the coun- 
try is to take a trip up the Nile. 
Egypt lives along the Nile just as it 
has for thousands of years. Why? 
There are few other places anyone 
can live. 

When you first arrive in Egypt, 
chances are that you'll land at Alex- 
andria. It is a hot, dirty city, with 
people from dozens of nations mill- 
ing around and jabbering at the top 
of their voices. 

Alexandria lies on the broad flat 
delta of the Nile. This delta was 
built up over thousands of years by 
the deposits of soil which the Nile 
carries along with its waters. The 
delta, 145 miles wide and 110 miles 
long, is the best farmland in Egypt. 
Without this rich delta farmland, 
Egypt could not support a popula- 
tion of 20 million people. 


To get to the Nile, board a train 
for a few hours and go to Cairo. On 
the way, you see the low mud huts of 
the farmers as the train cuts across 
the delta farmlands. Some don't 
even have roofs. But since it almost 
never rains, no one worries about 
getting wet. 

Before you begin your trip up the 
Nile, you want to spend a little time 
looking around Cairo. 

Cairo is the capital of Egypt and 
the largest city in Africa. It is big 
and sprawling. Some of its streets 
are wide and modern. Tall marble- 
faced buildings rise above the sky- 
line. Palm trees sway beside the 
wide boulevards. But most of Cairo 
is made up of twisting, narrow alley- 
ways, scarcely wide enough for a 
donkey cart to pass. 

In the Arab quarter there are ba- 
zaars where men and women sit on 
rugs and hawk their wares as their 
ancestors have done for hundreds of 
years. Hand-made jewelry, orna- 
ments, rugs, and scarves can be 
bought here. Nearby you can get a 
Coke at a modern hot-dog stand. 
Mosques*, hundreds of years old, 
look down on modern Diesel motor- 
buses. 

A few miles off, southwest of 
Cairo in the Sahara Desert, are the 
age-old Pyramids. They are among 
the greatest things ever built by 
man. These huge tombs were built 


Hamilton Wright 
In desert country, camels are the chief means of transpertation. Ninety per cent of Egypt is barren desert like this. 


without modern tools. One by one, 
giant stones were hauled up ramps 
and fitted into place by slaves. Some 
of these stones weighed as much as 
25 tons. The biggest Pyramid was 
built for King Cheops. It is ‘more 
than 450 feet high. 

Nearby is the Sphinx. This is a 
giant statue with the body of a lion 
and the head of a man. Some people 
think it was built as a memorial to a 
boy king killed by someone else who 
wanted the throne. 

Among the valuable things found 
in the Pyramids were scrolls of 
papyrus. These are rolls of « fine, 
delicate kind of paper made from the 
reeds which grow along the Nile. On 
them was written much of the story 
of ancient Egypt. 

The scrolls of papyrus and the 
giant stone Pyramids have lasted be- 
cause of the climate. Hot and dry, 
the climate has preserved these an- 
cient relics. 

This same climate makes a desert 
out of much of Egypt. As a result, 
the Nile, since ancient times, has 
been the bloodstream keeping the 
country alive. 

The Nile rises in the middle of 
Africa near the Equator. It is hot 
and wet there, with rain almost every 
day. The river flows north through 
the Sudan, through Egypt, and en- 
ters the Mediterranean near Cairo. 
It is more than 4,000 miles long. 
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From Lake Victoria and the highlands of Ethiopia come the waters of the Nile. 
Egypt is size of Texas plus New Mexico, but its people cluster along the Nile. 


The Nile’s waters come from Lake 
Victoria and from the highlands of 
Ethiopia. During the rainy seasons 
there, huge quantities of water pour 
into the streams. Rushing waters 
sweep into the Nile carrying rich soil 
with them. 

Weeks later, downstream in Egypt, 
the water begins to turn chocolate 
brown. The level of the river rises. 
Everyone watches anxiously. If the 
river rises high enough to overflow, 
that means there will be a good 
growing season. The fields will have 
plenty of water. 

For weeks the brown water stands 
in the fields. Then it begins to drain 
back into the river. It leaves behind 
a thin layer of mud. This mud is rich. 
It is like fertilizer for the fields. That 
is why Egyptians can harvest two or 


three crops a year from land that 
has been farmed for thousands of 
years. 

Each year's flood adds a new layer 
of mud. Thus the soil grows deeper 
and stays rich. Warmed by the sun, 
crops will spring up. There will be 
wheat and vegetables and sugar 
cane and cotton. 

Nile floods are usually gentle. The 
waters spread quietly over the land 
and_drop their rich treasure of mud. 

Go a few miles away from the Nile 
and you will find yourself in the 
desert. Almost all of Egypt is desert. 
Only 10 per cent of the land can be 
farmed. The desert land is barren. 
For hundreds of miles all you can 
see is sand. 

At a few places in the desert there 
are oases where underground springs 


bubble to the surface and form a 
little pool. Around these oases small 
settlements have grown up. For 
thousands of years the routes across 
the burning hot desert sands have 
been designed to take the traveler 
from one oasis to another. Scientists 
think the oasis springs may be fed 
by the Nile itself. 

Egypt depends on the Nile for its 
very existence. Since ancient times 
Egyptians have struggled to control 
and tame the mighty Nile. More 
than 5,000 years ago, they learned to 
dig irrigation canals from the Nile to 
distant fields. Except for this, men 
made little progress in harnessing 
the Nile until modern times. 


ASWAN DAM 


At Aswan, in southern Egypt, 
you'll find a huge stone wall a mile 
and a quarter long. This is Aswan 
Dam. Built by the British, this dam 
forces Nile waters to back up into a 
lake that is sometimes 200 miles long. 
The dam holds almost a trillion gal- 
lons of water. 

Waters are stored after the rainy 
season at the sources of the Nile. 
Then they are released gradually 
during the year. 

A power plant is being built at 
Aswan to produce huge quantities of 
electricity. The government plans to 
install big electric pumps. These will 
help force water through the irriga- 
tion canals. The electricity will also 
be sed by industries. More indus- 
tries will mean new jobs and a better 
way of life for many Egyptians. 

is you follow the Nile to its 
source, you cross the Egyptian bor- 
der irto the Sudan.-As far south as 
Khartoum, the whole country re- 
mains flat, dry and hot. 

South of Khartoum, the land be- 
comes lower and more tropical. 
Farming can be done in many places. 
The farther you go, the more jungles 
and swamps there are. 

From the dry desert area north of 
Khartoum, cotton is shipped down 
the Nile to the Mediterranean. From 
the wet jungle areas south of Khar- 
toum, rubber, gum arabic, ebony, 
and some gold are shipped north. 

By the time you have finished your 
trip up the Nile and gotten back to 
Cairo, you will have seen the relics 
of the great past of Egypt. You will 
see how Egypt lives on banks of the 
Nile, from teeming Cairo in the 
north to the small mud hut villages 
that line the river. 





You'll also see there are four main 
groups of people in Egypt. They are 
easy to tell apart just by their dress. 
The first is the small group of pro- 
fessional and government people. 
They are Greeks, Turks, Italians, 
British, Americans, and Egyptians. 
They live in the same kind of huses 
and wear the same kind of clothes 
that we do. The men look like any- 
one you would meet on the street at 
home. The only difference is that 
they wear a hat with a flat crown 
called a tarboosh. Most of the Egyp- 
tians wear turbans. Everyone wears 
something on his head for protection 
against the blazing sun. 

The second group of people is the 
artisans* and shopkeepers. They usu- 
ally wear long flowing gowns tied 
with a cord at the waist. Instead of 
shoes they wear sandals. A turban 
wound round the head completes the 
costume. 

The third group of people is the 
desert tribesmen. They can be 
spotted immediately by their cloaks 
and hoods. They, too, wear turbans. 
but the hoods are needed to protect 
them against the hot sand blowing 
across the desert. They live by wan- 
dering from oasis to oasis, trading 
their wares. 


LARGEST AND POOREST 

The last group of people is the 
largest. They are the fellahin. More 
than two thirds of the people in the 
country belong to this group. They 
are the farmers. Their costume is 
usually a long gown, pale blue in 
color. On their heads are brown skull 
caps. Most of them go barefoot, not 
even being able to afford sandals. 
For a plow they use a pointed stick 
drawn by oxen. They live in mud 
huts and burn dried cotton stalks for 
fuel. They are among the poorest 
people in the world. 

Improving their lot is one of 
Egypt's big problems. But it is far 
from being the only big problem. 

Running from the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea is another waterway— 
the Suez Canal. It cuts 4,000 miles 
off the trip from Europe'to Asia. The 
canal is vital to the defense of the 
tree world. 

Under a treaty with Egypt, Brit- 
ain has the right to keep troops there 
to defend the canal. But recently 
Egypt said it would take over the 
canal itself, It told Britain to get out. 
When Britain refused, riots and fight- 
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ing broke out. (See last week's Junior 
Scholastic.) As we went to press, an 
uneasy peace reigned in the canal 
zone. 

Egypt has also been quarreling 
with Britain over the Sudan. The 
British have been in the Sudan since 
1899. Under a treaty with Egypt, 
both Britain and Egypt were sup- 
posed to set up a government for 
the Sudan. When the British gover- 
nor was murdered, British troops 
were sent to the country. British offi- 
cials took over the government. 

Today Egypt demands control of 
the Sudan. Britain refuses to hand it 
over. The Sudanese say they do not 
want to be ruled by Egypt. They 
prefer to be under British rule. The 
British have built hospitals, schools, 
roads, dams. They have tet the Su- 
danese have a large share in running 
the country. Someday, the Sudanese 
say, they will be independent. That 
is what they would really like. 

So Egypt's three big problems are: 

1. Improving the lot of the 
fellahin. These people—two thirds 
of the population—need good hous- 
ing, food, hospitals, and training in 
modern methods of farming and 
living. 

2. Suez. The Egyptians want the 
British to get out, but the British in- 
sist Egypt is too weak to defend the 
canal. 
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3. Sudan. The Sudanese don't 
want the British to leave, but Egypt 
does. Egypt's king calls himself 
“King of Egypt and the Sudan.” The 
British and the Sudanese do not rec- 
ognize any Egyptian right to the 
Sudan. 

How can these problems be 
solved? There is no easy answer to 
the question, But they must be 
solved. Egypt and the West need 
each other. 

The West needs Egypt because 
the lifeline of the free world runs 
through Egypt. The Suez Canal must 
be protected. , 

Egypt needs the West just as 
much. From the West can come the 
money, tools, and know-how Egypt 
needs to help its people. Western 
help is Egypt's best hope of becom- 
ing an up-to-date country, 

Perhaps the Sudan problem can 
be solved if the British, Egyptians 
and Sudanese sit down, and talk it 
out. Perhaps the solution lies in mak- 
ing the Sudan independent. 

As for Suez, the U. S. and Britain 
want Middle-East lands to get to- 
gether in a defense pact. It would be 
much like NATO. They say Egypt 
should be the leader in setting up 
the pact. This might mean the Arab 
countries could defend the canal. 
And Egypt would get the help it 
needs from the West. 
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thsan is from a farm village. 


By lhsan Bastuly Farag 


AR up the Nile in southern 

Egypt is Malawi, the village I 
come from. It is a small town of 
about 3,000 people, on the western 
bank of the Nile. 

Most of Malawi's people are farm- 
ers. They raise cotton, vegetables, 
and wheat. Wheat is the best crop in 
this part of the country. But cotton 
is the most important crop raised 
in Egypt. 

Around Malawi are many small 
farming villages. They are mostly 
mud huts with flat roofs. The roofs 
are good for drying straw. The 
huts are built to catch the cool- 
ing north wind, and to keep out the 
hot and sandy south and west winds. 
They are very small with openings 
on the north wall near the roof. 
There are no windows. 

Our home is in the middle of the 
town in a yellow stucco house, There 
are three floors and there are gar- 
dens all around it. My father has a 
flour mill, but he also buys and sells 
cotton. 

I have three brothers and three 
sisters. My oldest brother is a me- 
chanical ehgineer in Cairo. My two 
other brothers are studyihg at the 
university in Cairo. My oldest sister 
is married. My two younger sisters 
and myself are at school in Cairo. 
I am 15. 

Because all of us except my 
father and my married sister are in 
Cairo, we have set up a second 
home there. My mother keeps house 
with one servant, and my father 
comes to visit us every two weeks. 
* Though we are Moslems, my two 
younger sisters and I go to a Christian 
school, the American Mission School 
for Girls. I am in my fifth and last 
year there now. 


How We Live 


I live at the school. Every other 
week I go home on Friday evening 
and stay until Sunday morning, when 
I go back to the Mission School for 
Sunday School. 

Every weekday morning at school 
we get up about 6 a.m. On Satur- 
days, we can sleep a little longer. 
At 6:30 we have prayers, and at 7 
breakfast. For breakfast we are 
given bread, milk, tea, porridge, ripe 
olives, and cheese. Sometimes we get 
honey or molasses. On Wednesdays 
we have eggs. 

From 8 until 10:15 we have three 
classes. Then we have a 15-minute 
recess. We go back for two short 
periods, and at 11:45 we have an 
assembly. Afterwards we go to lunch. 

For lunch we have lots of vege- 
tables and fruits. Sometimes we have 
spaghetti or macaroni and tomatoes. 
We do not have fish, and we have 
meat only once a week. That is on 
Sunday. 

At one o'clock we start classes 
again. These end at 3:45, when we 
have another recess. From 4:45 until 
5:45 we study. 

Supper is at 6. We have potatoes, 
egg plant, rice and macaroni, and 
koussa which is a cooked vegetable 


» marrow. These dishes are all cooked 


in tomato sauce. We always have 
salad. 

After supper we are free until 8, 
but we are not allowed out on the 
street except with our teachers or 
parents. We study from 8 until 9 
and then go to bed. Twelve of us 
sleep in one dormitory room. 


As told to Charles R. Joy 


I enjoy school. I am studying 
Arabic, English, French, physics, 
geography, algebra, geometry, Bible, 
sewing, and cooking. My favorites 
are English and physics. Except for 
Bible and English, the subjects are 
all taught in Arabic. We are sup- 
posed to speak English all week, 
but-we are allowed to speak Arabic 
on Sundays. Most of us learned 
Arabic at home, but we hope Eng- 
lish will become a second tongue to 
us. If we speak English all week, 
we are rewarded by being taken to 
the movies. 


NILE HOUSEBOAT 


Near Cairo, the Nile is a slow- 
moving, peaceful river flowing to- 
wards the warm Mediterranean. Our 
school owns a houseboat on the Nile, 
and it is a lovely place to be when 
the sun sets behind the Pyramids 
and a cool breeze comes up across 
the desert flats. It is nice to sit there 
and watch the big coal barges and 
little sail boats go by. 

On Easter Monday, we have our 
spring festival, which is called Shem 
Nessim. It is a big holiday, and the. 
schools and shops are all closed. 
The name means “smell the breezes.” 
We celebrate Christmas and Easter 
with big feasts of turkey and kebab. 
Kehab is made by roasting small 
pieces of lamb on a stick over a fire. 
The lamb is then eaten with a sweet 
sauce. At Christmas we have lovely 
roses blooming. The Americans - 
usually have a Christmas party with 
a Santa Claus, but the Egyptians do 
not. 

On March 13th we celebrate Aied 


el Gelous, which is our Independ- 


ence Day. The last day of the Mos- 
lem year is also a holiday for us. 
It is called Aied el Hegira, and comes 
early in October. 

I would like to hear from some 
girls in the U.S. My address is c/o 
the American Mission School for 
Girls, Shari Meligui, Cairo, Egypt. 


*% Means word is defined on page 16. 
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in Egypt 


By Abt Elhamid Mohamed 


LIVE in Cairo from October 

until June each year. But my real 
home is in Port Said. My school is 
in Cairo. When the long summer 
vacation comes each year, I go back 
to Port Said with my family. 

I have a brother and two sisters, 
all older than I am. I am 16, and 
still in school. I go to American 
Mission School for Boys. I have gone 
there since I was five years old, and 
I am now in the tenth grade. In two 
more years I shall be finished. This 
is a fine school and I like it. 

I do not board at school, but I 
live at home with my family. We 
have an apartment in the center of 
Cairo. It is a comfortable apartment 
with six rooms. 

My brother works for the Shell 
Oil Company. The oil companies 
have many English and Americans 
here, but most of the workers are 
Egyptian. My father was the secre- 
tary of a government agricultural 
station until he died in 1945. 

After I get up at 6 a.m., I have 
breakfast of bread, butter, cheese, 
milk, and tea. Classes in school be- 
gin at §. At 21 come home to lunch. 
For lunch we usually have meat, 
vegetables and lots of fruit. Then I 
study at home until 5, and nap until 
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6. Around that time, we sometimes 
go to the movies, or I go out and 
play. We have supper about 10 in 
the evening—bread, butter, honey, 
cakes, milk and tea. Then I go to 
bed. 

The American Mission School is 
Christian, but Moslems may attend 
it. I am a Moslem. In school, we 
take Arabic, English, French, geog- 
raphy, history, and drawing. English 
and Arabic are my best subjects. 
Although we are required to speak 
English in school, we speak only 
Arabic at home. During play periods, 
and after school, we play football, 
volleyball, and basketball. We play 
ping-pong too, and last year I was 
captain of the school team. We were 
the city champions. 

Every day the muezzin*® calls the 
Moslems to prayer from the minar- 
ets* of our mosques. When we get 
there, we take off our shoes. There 
is a courtyard there where we wash 
our hands, face, and feet. Then we 
go inside the mosque, where the 
floor is covered with prayer mats 
and rugs. The man leading the serv- 
ice reads from the Koran, our holy 
book, and then a prayer is offered. 
There are no benches, and we stand 
or kneel when we worship. On Fri- 
day, our Sabbath day, there is a 
special service. After this service, the 
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Outside Cairo the Nile is calm and slow-moving. Near it tower the Pyramids. 
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Abt's home is in Port Said. 


Alim, a learned man, sits on a bench 
while the people tell him of the good 
things they have done. Then, in 
private, they tell him of their bad 
deeds. After listening patiently, the 
Alim gives each one advice. 

Each summer we go home to Port 
Said. It is not on the Suez Canal, but 
on the Mediterranean near the en- 
trance to the Canal. Our house in 
Port Said is near the center of the 
city. When we are home, I go swim- 
ming in the Mediterranean at least 
once a day. On Fridays the whole 
family goes. I like to go boating and 
fishing on the sea, too. Sometimes 
we make the short trip to Port 
Faoud, which is right on the Canal. 
It is a lovely place, and there are 
parks where I can play football. 

We Moslems have several holidays 
a year, but the most important is 
the Feast of Ramadan (see World 
Friendship Series for Feb. 27). 

In August we have the Feast of 
Eladha. We celebrate this for four 
days. We give presents to the poor, 
and we slaughter a lamb for the 
feast. The other big holiday is the 
Feast of the Hegira, which came 
on October 2 last year. This is the 
end of the Moslem year. 

Every year the Midan Salah el- 
Din, which is the covering of the 
Prophet's tomb, is carried from 
Cairo to Mecca where the body of 
the Prophet rests. The covering is 
put inside a tent which is especially 
made and hung with velvet drape- 
ries. The tent is carried on the back 
of a camel given by the King of 
Egypt. Many Moslems take part in 
this pilgrimage to Mecca each year. 

I hope boys in the U.S. are in- 
terested in what I have said. I should 
like to correspond with someone 
there. My address is c/o the Amer- 
ican Mission School for Boys, Shari 
Meligui, Cairo, Egypt. 
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EASON is the most serious 
crime a citizen can commit 
against his government. Our found- 
ing fathers made certain that the 
Constitution ruled on treason. It is 
the only crime defined in the Con- 
stitution. 

Clause 1 of section 3, Article 3 
states: 

“Treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying* war 
against them, or in adhering* to 
their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort.” This means that a citizen 
commits treason only by fighting in 
war against the U. S. or by helping 
our enemies. 

The founding fathers had another 
good reason for carefully defining 
treason. They knew that European 
kings called many. different things 
“treason.” Then these kings used 
this as an excuse to do away with 
anyone who opposed them. 

The Constitution also rules that 
no person can be punished for trea- 
son unless two witnesses testify 
against him, or unless he confesses 
in court. 

Clause 2 of section 3 gives Con- 
gress power to fix the punishment 
for treason. By law, the punishment 
is death, or not less than five years 
in prison and a $10,000 fine. No per- 
son has yet -been put to death for 
treason against the U. S. Only the 
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Treason 


traitor may be punished. His family 
or descendents cafinot. 

The famous treason trial of Aaron 
Burr in 1807 was the first in U. S. 
history. It tested the strength of the 
Constitution's definition. 

Burr was accused of trying, in 
1805-06, to set up a sepatate state of 
his own by raising a small army to 
seize control of Louisiana. He was 
also suspected of having asked Eng- 
land and Spain for help and of hav- 
ing been turned down by both. 

The Federal Government got wind 
of this. It accused Burr of plotting 
to break up the Union and arrested 
him for treason. 

The main argument during the 
trial was whether Burr had com- 
mitted treason, as it is defined in the 
Constitution, 

Burr's lawyers said he had not. 
They argued that he had no direct 
part in carrying out war against the 
U. S& They said he had not been 
present when his small army was 
actually raised. 

Government lawyers argued that 
Burr had committed treason. They 
said he had arranged the raising of 
his army. Therefore, they insisted, 
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YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


Defined 


he was as guilty as any of the 
soldiers who had joined it. 

Chief Justice John Marshall, who 
presided over the trial, sided with 
Burr's lawyers. Burr had plotted 
war against the U. S.—but he had 
not carried it out, Marshall said. 
Burr had asked foreign governments 
for help. But, Marshall said, they 
did not help him. Thus they never 
became enemies to whom Burr gave 
“aid and comfort.” 

Marshall agreed that arranging to 
raise an army could be looked upon 
as treason. “However,” he pointed 
out, “the Constitution requires that 
there be two witnesses.” Burr was 
found not guilty—under the Consti- 
tution’s definition of treason. 


LAWS ON TREASON 


Congress cannot change this defi- 
nition. But through the years, Con- 
gress has passed laws which make 
other actions treasonable. For ex- 
ample, spying against the U. S. is 
now a treasonable act. Laws have 
been passed to punish enemy agents 
during wartime. 

Last year two spies were sen- 
tenced to death for stealing U. S. 
atomic bomb secrets and passing 
them on to Russian agents. The 
spies were Julius Rosenberg and his 
wife, Ethel, of New York City. 

The Rosenbergs are the first U. S. 
citizeas ever sentenced to death for 
spying against the United States. A 
U. S. Court of Appeals has upheld 
the verdict. The case may reach the 
Supreme Court. 

Another law passed by Congres: 
was the Smith Act of 1940. This 
makes it unlawful for any person to 
plot to ovérthrow our Government 
by force. In 1950, 11 top Commu- 
nist party leaders in the U. S. were 
arrested by the F. B. I. A Federal 
court found them guilty of plotting 
to overthrow our Government by 
force. - 

The 11 leaders appealed to the 
Supreme Court. It upheld the lower 
court’s decision. The Supreme Court 
said the Communist party is a crim- 
inal conspiracy (plot) against our 
Government. The Communists were 
sentenced to jail. 





A MONKEY 
RIDES A PIG 


A story by Ted McDonald 


URING my travels in Brazil I once 

stopped at a coffee plantation. It was 
there that I beheld the amazing spec- 
tacle of a monkey riding on a pig. 

The setting for the performance was 
the barbecue. This is the platform on 
which coffee berries are dried. The bar- 
becue, some twenty rods wide and plas- 
tered to a smooth surface, is raised two 
or three feet above the level of the 
ground. 

This barbecue, or square, as I will 
call it, is surrounded on all sides by 
houses. There is the proprietor’s house; 
the machinery house; the laborers’ 
houses; the barns and other houses for 
storing the coffee. They form an en- 
closure around the square. 

Between the square and houses runs 
a wide avenue, prettily laid out with 
fruit and shade trees. Coconuts, man- 
goes, oranges, bananas, and a great va- 
riety of other tropical fruits are to be 
found along it. Besides these, the ave- 
nue is alive with birds of beautiful 
plumage, monkeys, parrots, pigs, ducks, 
geese—and everything else that goes to 
make up an extensive barnyard. The 
enclosure is a lively place. 

At the time I am speaking of, there 
stood just in front of the proprietor’s 
house on this particular plantation a 
large mango tree, to which a monkey 
was chained. The tree threw a most 
tempting shade. The pigs seemed espe- 
cially fond of lying down in it. But later 
on I discovered it was not only for the 
sake of the shade that the pigs sprawled 
under that tree. They were on the 
watch to steal the monkey’s bananas. 

It was the monkey’s habit to sit in a 
fork of this tree about six feet above the 
ground, Whenever any food was given 
him, he would come down to the 
ground, take the food, and retire with 
it. He never ate on the ground. Always 


(Please turn page) 


' Vote Here ! 


Would you like to cast your vote in a 
national poll being conducted by the 
Institute of Student Opinion? 

The Institute, sponsored by Scholas- 
tic Magazines, has for many years 
conducted opinion polls among junior 
and senior high school students, with 
the cooperation of its high school news- 
paper members. Below is a list of ques- 
tions which is being furnished to the 
1629 newspaper members of the I.S.O. 

Whether or not your school paper is 
a member, your class may take part in 
this poll. Ask your teacher's permission 
for a class committee to conduct the 
poll. If you have voted through your 
school paper poll, however, do not vofe 
in this one. 

First, ask the students to read each 
question carefully, check their ballots 


according to instructions, and clip them 
out along dotted line. Collect the bal- 
lots and separate the ballots checked by 
BOYS from those checked by GIRLS. 

Using two blank clipped ballots as 
tabulation sheets, enter the total num- 
ber of BOY votes for each question on 
one ballot, the total number of GIRL 
votes on the other. The two filled-in 
tabulations of BOY and GIRL votes 
should be mailed not later than Mar. 28, 
1952, to The Institute of Student Opin- 
ion, 351 Fourth Ave.; New York 10, 
N. Y. Do not send all the ballots from 
your class. With the two tabulation bal- 
lots, be sure to send the name of your 
teacher and your school address. 

We will send a mimeographed report 
of the national results to each class that 
conducts the poll. 


Institute of Student Opinion 


Poll No, 20, March, 1952 


A. 1. If you were of voting age, which of the following “possible candidates for 
President of the U. 8. would you most like to vote for in November, 1952? 


(Check one.) 
Republicans 
— Alfred E. Driscoll 
—Dwight D. Eisenhower 
—Paul CG. Hoffman 
. —Donglas MacArthur 
—Harold Stassen 
— Robert A. Taft 
— Earl Warren 
Write in any other name you wish 


Democrats 

» —Paul H. Douglas 
— Estes Kefauver 
—Robert 8. Kerr 
——Richard B. Russell 
— Adlai Stevenson 
—Harry S. Truman 
— Fred Vinson 





2. Deo you think that the man you vote for would also be the same as the choice 


of your parents? 


Yes. No 


Authorities state that not enough young people of ability are preparing, while 
in high school, for advanced training in technical fie;ds such as engineering, 
medicine, and scientific research. Please check the one of the following 
statements that applies to you. 

—J1. I am planning to enter advanced scientific or technical training. 

— 2. I am more interested in some other occupation or profession. 

— 3. Mathematics and science are too hard for me to understand, and I 
have dropped or do not plan to take enough of them to qualify for 
these fields. 

I have heard that these fields are overcrowded and offer limited 
opportunities, 


I have not decided what my future occupation will be. 


Congress now has under consideration a report by the National Security 
Training Commission recommending the establishment of Universal Military 
Training. Various alternative systems have been proposed. Whether you are 
a boy or a girl, check Yes or No on No. 1, and choose one of Nos. 2 to 5. 


1. Are you in favor of Universal Military Training for every able-bodied 
young man? 


annus 


Yes No No opinion__ 


Assuming that one of the following plans will be adopted in the near future, 
which do you prefer? (Check one.) 


—2. Every young man at age 18, or on graduation from 


high school, to 
receive six months’ training under control of the regular Army (or 


(Continued on next page) 





No End to lt 


Pete: “My father gave up making 
doughnuts.” 

Lou: “Why?” 

Pete: “He got sick of the hole busi- 


” 
ness. 
Margaret Vanetti, Intermediate Betwol, Solvay. N. 


Only One Way 


“Dear Sir,” a man wrote to the editor 
of a country paper. “Can you tell me 
how long cows should be milked?” 

His answer came back in the next 
mail. “Just the same as short cows, of 


Some Line 


Girl: “Dad sent me to buy a piece of 
rope.” 

Clerk: “How much does he want?” 

Girl: “Oh, just enough to reach from 


the cow to the fence.” 
Leonard Weatherspoon, Helly Springs (N. C.) 


No Charge 


“Hey, Jimmy, do you get paid for 
pushing your baby sister around in that 
carriage?” 

“No. This is a free-wheeling job.” 


Floyd Zamboni, Skinner Jr. H. B.. Denver. Cole 


hoo! 


lad 
course, 


* Edith: “Why is the man in the moon 
always poor?” 

Jane: “Because he never has more 
than four quarters.” 


Root of the Matter 


Grace: “When we have a garden in 
the spring, how can we tell the flowers 
from the weeds?” 

Doris: “That's easy. Pull all the plants 
out, and the ones that come up again 


are weeds.” 
Kay Bleir, Lakemont Behoo! 


Robert La Pan, & 8. 72. Flushing. N.Y 


Broke Again 


Carel Ann Murray, Mifflin Behool, Phils., Pa Altoona, Ps. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


other branch), then subject to call in the reserves for 74% years; subject 


to deferment only if pursuing technical training and maintaining good 
grades. 


. All boy students to receive military training while in high school, 


_ dividing the six months’ service into two three-month summer camp 
periods. 


. All young men to receive UMT whenever they leave or finish high school 
or college. 


. Induction for training 


of all physically fit young men at age 18 or 
18%, unless they are already enrolled in a college ROTC program. 


. Indicate your attitude toward each of the following questions by checking 
Yes, No, or No opinion after each question: 


Do you believe that the majority of people are capable of determining 
what laws and policies are best for them? 


No__ No opinion__ 


Deo you believe that police should have the right to obtain evidence of 
suspected criminal activities by tapping wires, or searching persons or 
homes without a warrant? 


No. 


Yes. 


Yes... No opinion__ 


- Deo you believe that additional foreign-born persons should be permitted 


to immigrate to the U. 8. by increasing the number now permitted under 
the annual quota system? 


Yes. No No opinion__ 


Do you believe that employers should be permitted to state their views 
about labor anions to their employees? 


Yes. No No opinion___ 


. Deo you believe that any organization should be allowed to hold a public 


meeting without a police permit? 
Yes. No. Neo épinion__ 


Do you believe that personal ability alone should determine. an applicant's 
qualifications for a job, regardless of his race, religion, or national origin? 


Yea No No opinion 


Do you believe that tests of loyalty for government employees should be 
confined to jobs where national security is involved? 


Yes. No. No opinion__ 


Do you believe that local police departments should be authorized to 
prohibit the publication, sale, or display of any book, magazine, news- 
paper, movie, radio or TV broadcast? 


Ne__ Ne opinion 


YOUR STATE 
(No name required) 


Yes. 


BOY crRL_ 





A Monkey Rides a Pig 
(Continued from page 11) 


he retreated to his seat in the fork and 
feasted there. 

This was not always to his advantage. 
He often dropped things. Then before 
he could get down and retrieve his 
property, the pigs would have gobbled 
it up. 

On this particular morning I noticed 
that the monkey had lost several 
bananas while peeling them. After re- 
moving the skin, he would find the 
banana more and more slippery. It 
would escape from his fingers and fall 
to the ground. The pigs, always on the 
alert, would pick up the prize and gob- 
ble it up. 

It was all very annoying to the mon- 
key. Every time it happened, he would 
get more and more savage. He would 
shake his fists at the offending pig and 
chatter furiously. 

I was amused. To console the mon- 
key, I strode over and offered him a 
banana, He snatched it greedily from 
my hand and scampered at once to his 
fork. But no sooner had he peeled the 
fruit than the same difficulty presented 
itself: the banana became very slippery, 
and careful as he was in handling it, it 
fell to the ground before he had eaten 
a quarter of it. Ere he could retrieve: it, 
a pig had seized and eaten it. 

Seeing yet another banana gone, the 
monkey now lost all sense of caution. 
He leaped furiously on the pig's back. 
Holding on to both of the pig’s ears, he 
settled himself to stay. 

The pig was as astounded as I was. 
He let out a squeal and set off at a 
bound. The sudden jerk broke the mon- 
key’s chain. And he went off, too, 
mounted on the pig's back. Round the 
square they whirled at a rate of speed 
I never saw a pig attain before. As for 
the monkey, he proved himself to be a 
good rider. But I could see that he had 
all he could do to keep his seat. 

For a full ten minutes the pig kept 
up the race, going in every direction 
and causing an uproar among the ducks, 
geese, and everything else about the 
place, The pig was obviously not having 
a good time. But the monkey seemed to 
be enjoying it hugely. As the tired pig 
slowed down, the monkey would raise 
himself up, grin, chatter, and shake the 
pig's ears as though to urge him for- 
ward. 

Exhausted, the pig finally stopped. 
Only then did the monkey scamper off 
and up into his tree. From his place in 
the fork he looked down to scold. 

During the remainder of my stay I 
noticed that this particular pig gave the 
monkey's tree a wide berth. The mon- 
key, for his part, had many _ more 
chances for a ride—but he never took 
one. 











Composition counts 


in prize-winning pictures! 


Maybe you have the idea that 
composition is something you study 
in classrooms and expect to find only 
in art galleries. 

If so, take a good look at this prize- 
winning snapshot of three boys on 
a fence that was made by Philip 
Lieberman for last year’s Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. More 
than anything else, it is excellent 
composition that sets this picture 
apart from’ hundreds of other snap- 
shots entered! 

In Ansco’s 60-page booklet 
“BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY MADE 
EASY” (25¢ at dealers ), composition 
is discussed in terms of four com- 
ponents: Emphasis, Unity, Harmony 
and Balance. Let’s look for each of 
them in this prize-winning picture. 


Emphasis in this picture is achieved 
through the strong light and shadow 
contrasts on the boys, and through 
the sharp relief of their figures against 
the sky. 


Unity is attained by having only one 
center of interest. Unity is achieved 


Prize-Winning Picture by Philip Lieberman. 


in this picture by grouping the boys 
together. 


Harmony occurs in the rhythmical 
repetition of the three receding fig- 
ures in the group. 


Balance is present, for the light and 
dark areas have been arranged in the 
picture area to avoid any uneasy, 
lopsided feeling. 


So, you see, composition does have 


a place outside the classroom and art 
gallery. It can even help you win 
photographic awards! 

Of cotirse, no snapshot is likely to 
become a prize-winner unless it is a 
technically good one, too. Now that 
the sunny months are back again, 
your surest way to good pictures is 
to keep your camera léaded with 
Ansco All-Weather Film —the kind 
that guarantees good snapshots, or 
a new roll free! 





The new 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK saves you 15¢ 


a 








ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Box 


Q. | know I'm too fat, but I love 
to eat, especially sweets. Aren't there 
some exercises which will reduce me 
without having to diet? 


A. Exercises are fine for “firming” 
your body and toning up your system. 
But to depend upon exercise alone for 
reducing is a rather difficult task. For 
example, here’s what you would have 
to do to get rid of the fat-making 
calories in one piece of lemon meringue 
pie: Swim one hour without stopping, 
or run for fifty-five minutes, or skate 
for an hour and a half, or climb two 
miles up a mountain! Isn't it easier to 
skip high-calorie foods? Adjust your 
meals so that you eat fewer fatty, 
starchy, and sweet foods —and more 
fruits, vegetables, and salads. Combine 
these simple dietary changes with plenty 
of outdoor exercise, and you'll soon see 
those extra pounds melting avvay. 


Q. | have quite a few blackheads 
around my nose, chin, and mouth. Is it 
safe to squeeze them? 


A. It all depends on how you do it. 
Never squeeze a blackhead (or a 
pimple) unless your hands and face are 
absolutely clean. Infected blackheads 
turn into ugly pimples. Wash your 
hands thoroughly with soap-and hot 
water and scrub your nails. When your 
hands are clean, wash your face with 
a mild soap and warm water. Dip a 
clean washcloth or small towel in hot 
water, ring it out, and press it gently 
against your face to soften the black- 
heads and make them easier to remove. 
Then press out the blackheads gently 
with the pads of your fingertips, not 
your nails. Do not squeeze too hard 
or you will break the skin and scar it. 
Leave stubborn ones for the next treat- 
ment. Immediately after each black- 
head is removed, apply peroxide to the 
spot with a piece of absorbent cotton. 
Do not try to remove too many black- 
heads at a time, or your face will look 


and feel irritated. When you have 
finished, rinse your face severa) times 
with cold water and pat it dry with a 
clean towel. 

Besides external care, diet is im- 
portant to help prevent the blemishes. 
Avoid eating too many fatty, sweet, 
starchy foods, and fnelude plenty of 
fruits and vegetables in your meals. 

Q. How can I make my eyelashes 


grow? 


A. You can't, so don’t waste money 
or time on eyelash cream. The prettiest 
eyes are those that sparkle with good 
health and good humor. For special 
dates, a quick trick to make the most 
of your eyelashes is to rub a tiny bit 
of vaseline onto a finger and very 
lightly brush it over the tips of the 
lashes. 


Easy Does It, Fellows .. . . If you 


have an after-school job helping out in 


a store or on a delivery truck, you may 
have to doa lot of lifting, pushing, and 
pulling. Here’s how to get the jobs 
done without having your museles pro- 
test too much at the end of the day. 

To lift: Bend your knees and get 
your body down so that your leg 
muscles, not your back muscles, carry 
most of the effort of lifting. Never keep 
your knees straight when you bed 
down to lift a heavy object. 

To pull; Brace your feet firmly, bend 
your knees a little, get a good hold on 
the object to be pulled, and let your 
body weight (instead of your arms 
only) do most of the pulling. 

To push: Again, use your whole 
body weight to push a heavy object, in- 
stead of making your arms do it. 





ON THE LOOKOUT. By Patricia Brown 
of Jr. HS. 52, New York, N. Y. 


Match Your Wits 


Here are some brain-teasers for you. 
After you work them out turn the page 
upside down for the right answers. 
Ready . . . ? Here we go. 

A missionary was captured by some 
wild savages. They decided that he 
had to die, but they weren't sure how 
they should put him to death. Accord- 
ing to an old tribal custom, the mis- 
sionary had the right to make any state- 
ment he wished to the medicine man of 
the tribe. If the medicine man thought 
the statement true, the missionary 
would be killed by being shot with a 
poisoned arrow. If the medicine man 
thought the missionary made an untrue 
statement, death by burning ‘was the 
penalty. In either case, the missionary 
was sure to die. 

After thinking a moment, the mis- 
sionary said something that had the 
medicine man so confused that he 
couldn’t carry out the death penalty. 
What did the missionary say? 


The answer to each of the following 
rhymes with the word knack. How 
many do you know? 


A large bag is a___ 


A small hut is a 


(3) A Tibetan cow is call a_ 
(4) A big pile is called a__ 


(5) An exclamation of sorrow is___ 


Answers 
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Right This Way 


A student at Ellis Junior High, 
Elgin, Ill., writes: 


Id like to know if you should ever 
ask a boy for his picture. 


About the only time it would be 
all right is if the boy first asks you for 
your picture. A picture is a very per- 
sonal gift. As in a date, it is up to the 
boy to make the first move. 

Many boys don't like to exchange 
pictures. They are afraid the girl will 
show the picture around and it will 
cause a lot of comment and teasing. 
Boys also have good reason to think 
that some girls collect boys’ pictures 
just to show off. Naturally, they don’t 
want to be included in the gallery. 


Dorothy Weitzel, Mountville (Pa.) 
Junior High asks: 


How long do you think a 13- or 14- 
year-old boy or girl should stay up to 





What to do 
about 


a bad skin! 








Boys! Girls! Want to be popular? Of course you do! 
It’s the most normal desire in the world for every boy and 
girl to want to be liked and admired. 

One serious obstacle to popularity is getting yourself 
snarled up in a teen-age complexion problem. Besides 
spoiling your good times—it can undermine your self- 
confidence —interfere with school work and happiness. 


Here are two sensible ways to tackle the problem of 
teen-age skin: 


watch television? 


Television is no different from any 
other activity. Staying up late to watch 
it robs you of sleep. A boy or girl of 
your age needs at least nine hours of 
sleep a night. So whatever hour your 
family has set for bedtime should apply 
to television as much as to anything 
else. 

If an unusually worthwhile program 
is on after your bedtime, perhaps your 
parents would make an exception. But 
they would have to be the judges of 
which was more important—sleep or 
the program. 

Everyone needs time for entertain- 
ment. But don’t neglect your family, 
friends, sports, reading and other 
amusements for television. And don’t 
let it interfere with your school work. 
Television is entertaining, but it’s far 
from being the most important thing 
in your life. 


1. If blemishes are due to internal causes, 
consult with your family doctor, the school 
nurse or some other qualified person. 
Check on whether you are getting enough 
sleep—on how to avoid the wrong foods 
and choose the right ones. 


2. To help heal externally-caused blem- 
ishes and help your skin look smoother 
and more attractive, try washing your face 
with medicated Noxzema. This new and 
different way of cleansing was developed 
by a great skin specialist, 


Easy as falling off a log! Night and morning and 
before dates, try this: 


1. Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then dip 
was cloth in warm water—wring out—and wash your 
face, using medicated Noxzema instead of soap. Notice 
how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and clean your skin 
looks! How wonderful it feels—not a bit dry or drawn, 


2. At bedtime, after washing face with Noxzema, smooth 
on a film of this cooling, soothing medicated cream and 
pat a little extra over any externally-caused blemishes 
to help heal them while ‘you sleep. It’s gfeaseless. No 
smeary face. No messy pillow! 


Thrifty! Get Noxzema today, while generous trial offer lasts: \ 
regular 40¢ jar for only 29¢ plus tax—at any drug or cosmetic 
counter. After you prove for yourself how Noxzema helps heal 
externally-caused blemishes and helps keep your skin looking 
smooth and attractive, you'll always want to buy the big 
thrifty 10 oz. jar—only 89¢ plus tax. 


P. S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older 
brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema Brush- 
less Shave Cream—the shave that’s so different because it's 


water! The shave that helps heal the razor scrape and soreness 
.-- helps heal any externally-caused blemishes you may have 
..- leaves your face feeling wonderfully smooth, comfortable. 
For your next shave, get Noxzema Brushless Shave Cream — 
tube or jar. 
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WORDS TO THE WISE Boome 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


tally (TAL-ih. Pronounce a as in 
add.) In olden times a storekeeper 
did not have sales checks, cash regis- 
ters, or account books to keep his 
records straight. 

Instead, he took a stick and cut 
notches in it for the number of goods 
sold. Then he split the stick down the 
middle, giving half to his customer 
and keeping half for himself. If there 
was an argument afterwards over the 
quantity of goods sold, the buyer 
and seller put their halves of the 
stick together. The matching notches 
on each half settled the question. 

In old English the name for this 
system was the French word taille. 
It came from the French verb tailler 
—“to cut.” 

Later the English word changed 
to the noun tally. When we started 
keeping records on paper, the same 
word was used, Today tally means 
almost any kind of score or count. 

Tally can also be used as a verb. 
Parts of things tally when they fit to- 
gether exactly or agree perfectly 
with one another. “Jack's opinion tal- 


lied with mine,” you might say. You 
can also ask someone to tally up a 
score, meaning to add it up. 


Troublesome Twosomes 


Everyday words can trip you up 
more often than you would think. 
Here are two pairs of troublesome 
twosomes. The best way to get them 
straight is to do some memorizing. 

heside-besides, Beside means “by 
the side of.” Besides means “in addi- 
tion” or “in addition to.” To keep 
them straight, remember that the s 
is an addition to the word. 

between-among. Between is used 
with two persons or things. Among 
is used with three or more persons 
or things. A helpful hint for remem- 
bering which is which is that both 
two and between have a tw in them. 

Now see if you have the idea. Un- 
derline the correct word in each of 
the following sentences. Then tally 
up your score counting five points for 
each, total 25. 

(Beside, Besides) cutting his fin- 
ger, he broke my favorite dish. 

Divide the pie (among, between) 
Charlie, Frank, and Dave. 

(Among, Between) the two of us 
we should be able to carry the crate. 

Marge wants me to sit (beside, 
besides) her in assembly today. 

I need exercise. ( Beside, Besides ), 
athletics are fun. 





STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 


adhere (ad-HERE; a as in at). Verb. 
Give support; stick fast. 

artisan (ARE-tuh-zuhn). Noun. One 
skilled in a mechanical or industrial art. 

brine (Rhymes with nine). Noun. 
Strongly salted water. Used here to de- 
scribe another noun. 

electron (eh-LEHK-tron; o as in not). 
Noun. A tiny particle existing within an 
atom. An electron is the smallest charge 
of negative electricity, Many electrons 
exist within each atom, and balance 
other particles which are charges of 
positive electricity. 

levy (LEH-vee). Verb. To start or 
wage war; to raise or collect money or 
troops. 

membrane (MEM-brane). Noun. A 


thin, pliable sheet or layer of animal or 
vegetable matter. 

minaret (mihn-uh-REHT or MIHN- 
uh-reht). Noun. A slender, high tower 
attached to a mosque. 

mosque (MOSK; o as in not). Noun. 
A Mohammedan temple or church. 

muezzin (moo-EZZ-in). Noun. A Mo- 
hammedan crier who calls out five 
times a day to summon faithful wor- 
shippers to prayer. He calls from a bal- 
cony on the minaret. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Aswan (as-WAHN). 
Cairo (KYE-roh). 

(KEE-ops; o as in not). 
fallahin (fell-uh-HEEN). 
Malawi (mal-AH-wee). 
papyrus (puh-PIE-ruhs). 

Port Said (port sah-EED). 


sphinx (SFINKS). 
tarboosh (tar-BOOSH). 


Seeing Things at Night 
When mother turns the light out 
And I lie there by myself, 

The strangest things can happen 

In the dark with no one else; 

The desk there in the corner is 

A dragon all in blue, 

While the dresser by the window 
Was put there to scare me too. 

The curtains blowing wildly make 
Me think that someone's there, 

But it’s only just the North Wind 
That's giving me a scare. 

So when mother turns the light out 
And tucks me in all tight, 

I close my eyes and snuggle down 
So I won't be seeing things at night. 


Kay Lyngoar, Grade 8 
Lincoln Jr. High, Waukesha, Wise. 
Teacher, Margaret Pohimann 


The Moon 


I have seen the moon. 

I have watched it shed its light. 
I have felt its distant warmth 

On a clear and starless night. 


I have seen the moon 

Out in far and timeless space, 

Left without one friendly star 
With a happy, twinkling face. 


I have seen the moon, 

And my heart goes out to it, 
In the sky without a friend, 
There, to keep the heavens lit. 


I have seen the moon, 

And it must be sad and blue, 
For if you had no one near 
Wouldn't you be lonely too? 


linda Holbert, Grade 8 
Gratton S$. Jr. High, Worcester, Mass. 
Teacher, A. Elizabeth Laugher 


Silhovette 


A figure so real right on the wall 

Walking and moving, yet not there at 
all, 

A shadow they call me yet I can’t see 

Why they walk right beside me and 
don’t speak to me. 

Some children do notice for they stop 
and laugh 

When my hands turn from dogs to big 
black giraffes . 

I'm as lonely and blue as a shadow 
can be : 

What's a shadow to do when he just 
can’t be free? 


Carol Jurell, Grade 8 
Lomphere School, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Teacher, Mrs. Jeon Pierre 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


This shrub, belong- 
ing to the apple fam- 
ily, has fragrant 
white or pink flowers 
and small red fruits. 

This flower and the 
state it gepresents are 
named in the puzzle, 
which has 37 words. 
Give yourself 2 points 
for each you get 
right. Top score, 74. 


ACROSS 


. Memorial Day ends this month. 

. To heap up. 5. Stinging insects. 

. Prepares a table for a meal; puts down, 

. Mystery flower pictured above 

. Our country (abbrev.). 

. An Indian of a western tribe (rhymes 
with cute). 

. He hits or misses the pitcher’s ball. 

. Lives, is, has life. 

. Tool for piercing holes (sounds like 
all). 

. A Hawaiian wreath of leaves and 
flowers. 

. Forester’s word for a young tree. 

. A strong grasp. 27. A small herring. 

. A group working or playing together. 

. A sweet potato. 


DOWN 


. State represented by mystery flower. 

. A very high mountain; comes from 
name of European mountain chain. 

. Not no. 4. A road, a track. 

. Not dry. 

. Babe Ruth: King of — — — —, 

. The center of a wheel. 

. Man’s Biblical name. 

. Right (abbrev.). 

. Northeast (abbrev.). 

. Message sent by telegraph. 15. Prefix 
meaning formerly, as in — —-pre ident, 

. To slide. 18. Five plus five. 

. Sigmund’s nickname. 


. —— good —— gold. 

. You andi = 24. A very small liquid 
measure (rhymes with cram). 

. Past tense of “light.” 

. Apen for pigs. 28. A green vegetable. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solutions to last week's quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1i-go; 3-cow; 4-doll; 5-hold; 6- 
Oct.; 9-aloe; 10-woe; 1ll-tern; 12-elms; 14- 
dare; 16-upon; 18-Don; 19-mere; 20-odd; 21- 
brew; 22-ties; 23-and; 24-be. 

DOWN: I1-goldenrod; 2-owl; 3-Colorado; 
4-doled; 5-hat; 6-owe; 7-columbine; 8-tem- 
pered; 13-scores; i5-end; 1I7-new; 22-tab. 
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The Heat's On 


“Was it hot here in August?” asked 
the fellow who'd spent his vacation in 
the mountains. 

“Hot?” said the stay-at-home. “Say, 
I saw a hound dog chasing a rabbit one 
day, and they were both walking.” 


Francis Mahoney, Tate H.8., Pensacola, Fila. 


Upside-Down Cakes 


Marjorie Hofberger, Winneconne School, Larsen, Wise. 








Down into the icy water went 
Foley. “Not that hole. The one over 
there,” yelled the boy on the bank. 
Foley disappeared under the ice. 
The seconds seemed like hours. 
Suddenly there was a splashing in 
the open water beyond. It was Foley 
and he had the boy in his arms. 


He went under the ice 
to save a boy’s life 
“Help! Help!” The men of a 


telephone construction crew 
heard the cry. Lineman Robert 
Foley was first to reach the bank 
of a nearby creek. An excited 
boy told him that his buddy had 
fallen into a hole and was under 
the ice. Acting quickly, the line- 
man crawled toward the hole. 


First aid knowledge pays off. 
Immediately the foreman of the 
telephone crew went to work on 
the boy and had him breathing 
by the time police and firemen 
arrived. Both Foley and the 
foreman were later awarded 
medals for their bravery and 
public service. 


You can’t trust thin ice. But you can trust telephone people 
to know what to do in emergencies and to go out of their way 
to be helpful. Good telephone service starts with good people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





WELL 
DON! 


AYTON U. owes its high position in 

hoop society to one man—a lean, 
graceful 6-foot 7-inch pivotman named 
Don Meineke. Known far and wide as 
the Magnificent Monk, he’s pouring 
those points through the hoop in deadly 
fashion. 

Don may not be the highest scorer in 
history, but he’s positively the dead-eye- 
Dick of his time. He’s murder in the 
pivot position. Last season he set an all- 
time major college mark by cashing in 
on 240 of 469 shots—a 51.2° per cent 
shooting average! 

They love the Monk in Dayton, Ohio. 
As a sophomore, he scored 510 points 
in 32 games to set a school record. Then 
as a junior (last season), he hit for 660 
points in the same number of games. 
He thus became the sixth major college 
player to score more than 1,000 points 
in soph-junior seasons. 

Don is a home-bred hoop star, hailing 
from Chaminade H. S. and Wilbur 
Wright H. S., both in Dayton. His fa- 
vorite movie stars are James Cagney 
and Virginia Mayo. Frankie Laine gets 
his vote in the vocalist department, 
while Louis Prima rates No. 1 in band 
music, His favorite school subject is his- 
tory, and his hobby is jitterbugging. 

After graduation, the Magnificent 
Monk expects to play pro ball; and 
there's no reason why he shouldn't 
make a go of it. 


*** Don Philpott is a slim, modest 
senior at Montclair (N. J.) H. S. A great 
mile runner outdoors, he had never raced 


Don (Monk) Meineke, the 6-foot 7-inch, 
205-pound reason why the U. of Dayton 
has been up among the leaders this year. 


on a banked indoor track. So when the 
national indoor interscholastic cham- 
pionships rolled around last month, he 
didn’t dream of entering. 

Four days before the event, Johnny 
Gibson, track coach at nearby Seton Hall 
U., talked him into filing an entry. Don 
got it in at the last minute, so late that 
his name couldn’t even be’ put into the 
program. 

That Saturday morning at 5:45, Don 
dragged himself out of his warm bed. 
He dressed quickly and out into the raw 
cold he went to cover his two-hour 
newspaper route. From home to home 
he raced, leaving papers at the homes 
of more than 100 families, 

Then he headed for New York and 

Madison Square Garden. He slipped 
into his flat running shoes and went out 
to face the cream of the high school 
milers. For 10% laps he trailed the lead- 
er. Then he started pouring it on. 
' On the last turn he “kicked” into the 
lead, held on—and became the national 
indoor mile champ! And that wasn’t all. 
His time of 4:23.5 broke a 15-year 
record! 

Next morning at 5:45, the same boy 
was running from doorstep to doorstep 
delivering the Sunday papers. 


—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 








Smiling sa eisaen. 
Liles AND ’ Linch, 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





Some Fyx/ 


Lost and Found 


Lost—tan leather wallet containing 
pictures, personal papers and $350.00 
currency. Finder may keep the pic- 
tures, the personal papers and wallet, 
but owner has sentimental attachment 


to the money. 
Norufa Palione, 4345 B Alabama Ave., Los Alamos, N. Mex 


The Younger Set 
“What are Indian women 
called?” 


John: “Squaws.” 

Barbara: “Correct. And what are In- 
dian babies called?” 

John: “Squawkers!” 


Adele Greenberg, A. J. Rickoff School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Berbere 


Out on a Limb 


Farmer: “Young man, what are you 
doing up in my apple tree?” 

Frightened Boy: “I'm obeying your 
sign that says ‘Keep Off the Grass.’” 


Mitchel Wolf, Hebrew Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Unwanted 


Sam: “My girl friend’s father doesn’t 
like me.” 

Kate: “No? On what grounds?” 

Sam: “On any grounds within 100 


feet of his house.” 
Joseph Jacoby, P. 8. 226, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Fast Thinking 


Soldier: “What did you do when that 
torpedo hit the ship?” 
Sailor: “I grabbed a cake of soap and 


washed ashore.” 


Melvin Drew, Center School, Rowley, Mass 


Just His Size 


Ted: “Say, what's the idea of wearing 
my raincoat?” 
Willie: “You wouldn’t want your new 


suit to get wet, would you?” 
Patricia MeGovern, P. 8. 229, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Big Timepiece 

A man was carrying & grandfather 
clock down a crowded main street to a 
repair shop. As the clock limited his 
vision, he unintentionally collided with 
a worgan shopper, knocking her down. 
After collecting her purse and packages, 
the woman struggled to her feet and 
loudly inquired: “Why don’t you carry 


a wristwatch like everybody else?” 
Judy Kirkpatrick, Nickerson (Kans.) School 


Joke of the Week 


Father: “No, I can’t afford a new car 
for you, You know, cars don’t grow on, 
trees.” 

Son: “They come from plants, don’t 
they?” 

Lorraine Pokorny, Washington School, Lyons, Tl. 
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Citizenship Quiz @® === 


1. EGYPT'S STORY 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score 5 
points each. Total 30. 

1. Most of Egypt is 

a. ice-covered and snowy. 
b. wet and steamy. 
c. dry, barren, and empty. 

. Most Egyptians live along the 

a. Libyan border. 
b. Nile River. 
c. Mediterranean coast. 

3. Egypt’s farmers look forward to 
a. a flood from the Nile. 
b. years when there are no floods. 
c. a heavy summer rainfall in 

Egypt. 

. The waters of the Nile come from 
a. Libya and the Mediterranean. 
b. Saudi Arabia and the Red Sea. 
c. Ethiopia and Lake Victoria. 

5. The huge triangular plain at the 
mouth of the Nile is a 

a. plateau. 
c. peninsula. 

6. Egypt and Britain are quarreling 
over 

a. Gibraltar and the Dardanelles. 
b. the Suez Canal and the Sudan. 
c. Libya and the Nile. 


My score 


2. T FOR TREASON 


Mark each of the following state- 
ments T (true) or F (false). Score 4 
points each. Total 32. 

__1. Treason is the most serious 
crime a citizen can commit against his 
government. 

__2. Many crimes are defined in the 
' Constitution. 

__3. A citizen commits treason by 
fighting in war against the U. S. or by 
helping our enemies. 

__4. The Constitution gives the 
President power to fix the punishment 
for committing treason. 

__5. A number of persons have been 
put to death for treason against the U. S. 

__6. The trial of Aaron Burr in 1807 
was the first treason trial in U. S. his- 
tory. 

__7. Burr was accused of trying to 
set up a separate state of his own. 

__8. Congress has never passed any 
laws dealing with treason. 


My score 


b. delta. 


3. IN NATO 


Fourteen countries make up the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


low. Score 1 point each, Total 14. 


Great Britain . the U. S. 
Iceland . Russia 
Canada . Belgium 
Brazil] . Denmark 
Korea . Norway 
Luxembourg . the Neth- 
France erlands 
Turkey . Switzer- 
. Egypt land 
10. Portugal . Italy 
—__11l. Spain . Greece 


ILE LEE 
OID UB Whom 


My score 


4. NOSE FOR NEWS 


Fill in the blanks in the following 
sentences, choosing your answers from 


_those listed in boldface below. Score 


8 points each. Total 18. 


1. Coronation of Queen 
II of Britain will take place next year. 


2. U. S. scientists find new, cheap 


way to make 
sea water. 


out of 





8. World’s airmen must learn new 





4. U.S. is raising herd of 
on Nunivak Island. 


5. Sept. 17 will be observed as 





6. NATO representatives have met 
in Portugal. 
Madrid, alphabet, water buffalo, fresh 
water, Lisbon, Memorial Day, Eliza- 


beth, Mary, musk oxen, Citizenship 
Day, food, landings 





My score 


5. PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 


Check the correct ending to each of 
these sentences. Score 3 points each. 
Total 6. 


1, The tiny ob- 
ject shown in the 
photo is called a 
a. transmission, 
b. transitor. 
c. kernel of corn, 
2. It can be used 
in place of a 
a. telephone dial. 
b. TV screen. 
c. radio tube. 


Total score 


9 


Overdoing lt 
Bob: “How is your girl friend getting 
along with her reducing diet?” 
Bill; “Fine. She disappeared com- 
pletely last week.” 


Linda Funkhauser, Camden Behoo! 


Night Call 


Absent-minded Mr. Jones was re- 
cently awakened by the telephone at 2 
a.m. The caller inquired, “Is this one, 
one, one, one?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Jones. “This is 
eleven, eleven.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said the 
caller, “wrong number. Sorry I dis- 
turbed you.” 

“That's all right,” replied Mr. Jones. 
“I had to get up to answer the telephone 


anyhow.” 
Patricia Leath, Atlanta Ave. Jr. H. 8., Sheffield, Ale. 


Not Nice 


Margie: “Don’t you know it’s bad 
manners to answer a question by asking 
another?” 

Sally: 


. Kipten, Ohie 


“Is it?” 


Dorsey Lott, Sumrall (Miss.) H. 8. 
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The Barber’s Apprentice Who Was Surgeon To Kings 


1) Muskets were roaring, deadly hails of metal flying over the 
battlefield from squat, short-ranged cannon. It was 1536, in 
the midst of a French campaign in northern Italy. At the 
height of the battle, young Ambroise Paré, tending the long 
rows of wounded close behind the battle line, ran out of his 
supply of the indispensable “oil of elders.” 


3) Early next morning he went to see how his wounded had 
fared. Those who had received the regular treatment were 
feverish and in pain; the ones he had worried about, whose 
wounds he had dressed with a crude salve, were comfortable 
and mending well. Paré never again used the oil treatment, 
and in later years, when he became a famous surgeon, he 
brought about its complete abolition. 


5) For certain complications in childbirth he developed a 
technique which saved the lives of countless mothers and 
babies. Paré rose to become personal surgeon to four of the 
kings of France. His lifelong campaign for the common-sense 
approach was one of the strong early influences on the devel- 
opment of modern, scientific medicine. 


GENIUS IM MEDICINGE...NO. 16 IN A SERIES BY E.R. SQUIBS & SONS 


2) “Oil of elders,” poured scalding hot-into wounds, was the 
barbarous treatment then used. The burn was often worse than 
the wound. Paré was forced to bandage the rest of his soldiers 
without the oil. All that night he worried. The treatment with 
boiling oil had always seemed cruel to him, but it was the 
traditional treatment, the only one used. 


4) Paré began as an uneducated barber's apprentice, but he 
was born with an instinct for medicine. In those days doctors 
were still prescribing according to ancient writings. Ambroise 
Paré studied his patients. He was a pioneer in the return 
to observation and deduction from fact. An important step 
forward in surgery—the revival of the practice of tying up sev- 
ered arteries to ston serious bleeding—was mainly due to Paré. 


Pare's contributions to medicine came through care- 
ful observation and deduction from fact. Medical re- 
search today, four hundred years after Paré, is based on 
those same principles. At the Squibb Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories the search for new medical 
knowledge goes constantly forward. The dual mission 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons is the development, through 
research, of new, more effective materials for the medi- 
cal professton and the manufacture and supply of the 
finest, most reliable now known. 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 
seal. They say...“There are no finer products made.” 





Off the Press 


The Private Life of George Washing- 
ton, by Francis Rufus Bellamy. Crow- 
ell, N. Y. 409 pp., $5. 


There was a time in American history 
when a man in public life could have a 
private life. George Washington was 
such a man—until Mr. Bellamy exam- 
ined the record. Although most of 
Washington’s private letters were 
burned or lost, Bellamy has capitalized 
heavily on a note which suggests that 
Washington was in love with Sally 
Fairfax, his neighbor's beautiful wife, 
at the time that he married Martha 
Custis, “one of the richest widows in 
Virginia.” This stress on a questionable 
theme weakens an otherwise conscier- 
tious and interesting distillation of the 
39 volumes of Washington’s public pa- 
pers (edited by John Fitzpatrick) and 
related sources. 

Bellamy’s biography starts at the 
roots with analyses of Washington's 
father, mother, and half-brother, Law- 
rence, who had a great influence on 
him. His success as a surveyor, his mili- 
tary campaigns, and his life as a Vir- 
ginia planter, before the call to com- 
mand a non-existent continental army, 
are well-integrated and seasoned with 
excerpts from Washington's correspond- 
ence. In refuting Washington's detrac- 
tors, Bellamy observes that “He was no 
dyed-in-the-wool gambler or drunkard, 
merely a Virginia gentleman with a 
born sense of honor, no Puritan inhibi- 
tions, an eye to the main chance, and 
a rather lively interest in sport—fox 
hunting especially.” 

The private life enters the public 
glare during the grim revolutionary 
years when Washington's determination 
helped turn certain defeat into waver- 
ing and then assured victory. The 
calumny to which he was subjected and 
his reluctance to become President are 
detailed in closing chapters. The friends 
and the enemies he made, and the 
times in which he lived, are woven into 
the fabric of this book. We have here, 
then, an imaginative, sympathetic, and, 
for the most part, a well-documented 
study of Washington, the man. 


The Lore of the Old Testament, by 
Joseph Gaer. Little, Brown, Boston. 
388 pp., $4.50. 


In gathering some of the folklore 
which has grown up around the Old 
Testament, Mr. Gaer has reaped a har- 
vest of universal interest. Beginning 
with the first day of creation, he assem- 
bles the ancient legends about the patri- 
archs, the days of Moses, the promised 
land in which Saul, David, and Solo- 
mon ruled, and the rebuilding of Jeru- 


salem after the escape from Babylonian 
captivity. Around each of these themes 
he weaves a fascinating pattern of folk 
tales most of which develop the con- 
cepts of good and evil, man’s relation 
to man, and man’s relation to God. 

Mr. Gaer is a Biblical scholar who 
knows the value of a good story. In 
making his selections from the thou- 
sands of tales in many languages which 
he mined for this collection, he kept a 
trained eye on reader interest. He has 
re-worded all of the legends and often 
combined different versions of the same 
tale. There is the story of the devil who 
desired Eve and hoped that Adam 
would die after eating the forbidden 
fruit; the account of David’s penance 
for his marriage to Bathsheba; and the 
legend which would have us believe 
that Ezra the Scribe “dictated without 
pause for forty days” so that posterity 
might have the Holy Scriptures. These 
are only three out of three hundred 
stories which reveal a way of life. 


Elementary School Libraries Today. 
30th Yearbook. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 415 pp., 
$3 (paper covers). 


There is no one answer to the ques- 
tion, “How can we make our library 
the center of school life?” The many 


3-T 


answers offered in the fifty-one short 
and practical articles in this yearbook 
will stimulate both teachers and libra- 
rians. 

There are chapters on library re- 
sources for different subjects, staffing 
the library, selecting and appraising 
library materials, arousing reading inter- 
est, cooperative enterprises, and suc- 
cessful practices. ~ 

Teachers who have tied themselves 
too closely to the textbook will be en- 
couraged to attempt more imaginative 
use of the library’s resources after they 
have looked into this volume. Librari- 
ans, too, will be encouraged in their 
efforts to help the children and class- 
room teachers. 


Nicknames of American Cities, Towns 
and Villages: Past and Present, by 
Gerard L. Alexander. Special Libra- 
ries Association, 31 E. 10th St., N. Y. 
8. 74 pp., $2 (soft-covered pam- 
phlet). 


An empty niche in the mountain of 
reference work has been filled by Mr. 
Alexander, who is a cartographer in the 
Map Division of the New York Public 
Library. The amusing but more often 
eulogistic nicknames of American cities 
are gathered by states and again alpha- 
betically by nicknames. Some cities 
have a variety of nicknames which ex- 
tend for almost a page; not all cities 
have been included despite the meticu- 
lous research of the compiler. 

Howarp L, Hurwrirz 





Issued weekly. 


school year. Issued weekly. 


lastic weeklies. 
cost on orders for 10 or more 


administrators on request. 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


For Classroom Use 
$51 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary 
social studies, English. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per school year. 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social 
studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional 
material for improvement of communication skills, with student fea- 
tures. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 

LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in 
sition, literature, and creative writing. 
school year. Issued monthly. Special low combination rate 
ae ee ee ee 


Teacher Edition, containing lesson plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
copies. 


Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and school 


ades 10, 11, 12). Compo- 
per semester; $1.00 











Readers’ Exchange 


Comments and suggestions appreciated. Questions answered. 


Extemporaneous Speaking 
Dear Sir: 


You might be interested to know that 
Newsweek, Time, and Scholastic for 
Dec., 1951, and Jan., 1952, will be the 
“basis” for the speeches at an extem- 
poraneous speaking contest at Great 
Falls, Mont., High School this weekend. 
Last May, and I understand again this 
May, the Jan., Feb., March, April issues 
of Newsweek, Time, and Scholastic 
were and will be the “basis” for infor- 
mation and topics for the state extem- 
poraneous speech contest. 


Corlie F. Dunster 
Shelby, Montana 


Teen Age Book Club 
Gentlemen: 

Having used the services of the Teen 
Age Book Club for a number of years, 
I find it to have considerable success 
with both elementary and secondary 
school boys and girls. A considerable 
number of parents are showing in- 
creased interest. 

There is a definite need for supple- 
mental reading material in our schools. 
It is my judgment that a re-examination 
of your policy would show the need 
for the creation of a division of TAB 
here on the Pacific Coast. 

Then the gap in time could 
be closed, and these valuable services 
would reach a wider base in our school 
curriculums. 

Martin A. Tucker 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 


We have just received 168 TAB 
Books which cur class ordered in Jan- 
uary. We are happy to say that they 
were all just as ordered and that they 
came in the anticipated time. We want 
to say that we think this is a very worth- 
while project and that we feel that the 
interest and the quantity of reading 
have been sineiacel through participa- 
tion in this program. 

This is the second year that the 
eighth grade has participated. We had 
some sad experiences with money, 
books, records of dividends and all the 
rest of it last year and so this year we 
have employed a receipt system. We 
found that it has worked wonders. 

Before the book announcements come 
we tear scratch paper into receipt pad 
size and bind it with brads. The names 
of the members are entered as they 
order books and the names and cost of 
the books are entered too. When they 
pay thy are issued the carbon dupli- 


cate stating how much they paid and 
what books they ordered. The order is 
then made up from the pad and it 
serves as an easy check when totalling 
the cash. Any claims of incorrect deliv- 
eries must be accompanied by the re- 
ceipt. Also, when dividend time comes 
around the pads are all gotten out and 
the books are totalled for each member 
and we feel that everyone can get just 
what is coming to him. 

I think it would be very possible to 
build the curriculum around the books 
and with so many participating we have 
found opportunity for excellent discus- 
sion. We have also interested many of 
the boys in building bookshelves just to 
fit, for the books in their rooms. 


Erven Brundage 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Paths to World Peace 
Dear Editor: 


I have just received my copy of 
“Paths to World Peace” (Senior Scholas- 
tic, World Week, and Junior Scholastic 
Teacher Ed., Feb. 20, 1952, Part II). I 
want to compliment you and your staff 
members on the excellent research and 
production that went into making this 


pamphlet. 

It is well written and illustrated, and 
belongs on the desk of every teacher 
and administrator interested in the need 
for peace. A suggested list of films, film- 
strips and recordings would help in the 
teaching of “Paths to World Peace.” 

Irwin A. Eckhauser 
Principal, Washington Junior H. S. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


The Teacher Edition of Senior Scholastic 
and World Week, Feb. 20 issue, Part I, 
pages 3-T and 4-T, contained lists of ap- 
propriate films, filmstrips, and recordings 
on the World Peace theme, as suggested 
by Dr. Eckhauser, as well as a complete 
lesson plan. Ed. 


News Map of the World 
Dear Editor: 


I have seen your SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES’ 1952 News Map of the 
World and think it is excellent. I hope 
you are planning to make a wide distri- 
bution of it. 

Robert H. Reid 

Committee on International Relations 

National Education Association 


We are indeed. All teachers using Scho- 
lastic social studies magazines in quantity 
of 10 or more have received a free copy as 
part of their order. We hope to paper the 
classroom walls of America with the Scho- 
lastic News Map.—Ed. 


PRING will be popping its tulips al- 
most any time now. But our preview 
of spring at a corner that looks out on 
traffic-filled streets is not the sight of 
nature rousing from her winter's sleep, 
but the bursting upon us of myriad 
creations of young artists and budding 
authors. 

For this is the start of another season 
of the Scholastic Awards. This spring 
will be a special one for the Scholastic 
Art Awards, for it is the 25th Annual 
National High School Art Exhibition in 
the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh. 

We recently enjoyed the opening of 
some of the regional exhibits of work 
of these young artists and were delight- 
ed to recognize again that the talent and 
skill required to win a place now in a 
regional exhibition (of which there are 
40 this year) is certainly equal to what 
it took to place in the early national ex- 
hibitions. 

It's indeed a pleasure to hear the 
“ohs” and “ahs” of the adult public as 
they view with incredulous eyes the 
creative craftsmanship of our junior and 
senior high school students. I am re- 
minded as I hear them that one of 
Scholastic’s purposes in sponsoring these 
annual exhibits—and our annual Writing 
Awards—is to help the schools show to 
the public examples of their effective 
teaching. Certainly it is apparent these 
days that we badly need for our Amer- . 
ican schools a “voice of America” to 
penetrate the iron curtain of ignorance, 
in almost every community, about our 
schools. We hope Scholastic Awards is 
one such “voice.” 

We shall soon announce the names 
of this year’s national Art Awards jury. 
The list will include the names of 21 
prominent young artists who got their 
start through our Awards and almost all 
of whom got their art education on 
Scholastic scholarships. We hope this 
story, to be published in our student 
magazines in May, will be an inspira- 
tion for today’s students. The May issue 
of Literary Cavalcade will be increased 
to 52 pages and will be devoted to the 
writing and art of high school students 
along with brief biographies of our now 
famous “alumni.” 
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